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RECOGNITION. 


R the first time the Library Association, London, a body incorporated by Royal 
| Charter, which is the principal professional body among librarians in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, has decided to honour certain overseas librarians 
with its Honorary Fellowship, the highest award it has in its gift. For many years 
past the Association has been the examining body for British professional library 
qualifications, and it awards Fellowship and Associateship after severe examinations. 
Only in the rarest cases even in England is Honorary Fellowship awarded, and the 
awards recently made to four Australian and four New Zealand librarians create a 
precedent in that Fellowships have not hitherto been granted honoris causa outside 
Great Britain. The librarians honoured have all had long service and occupy 
important positions. 
The New Zealanders are Mr. John Barr of Auckland, and Mr. Ernest J. Bell of 
Christchurch. Mr. Barr is the present President of the New Zealand Library Associ- 
ation and, like Mr. Norrie, hails from Scotland. He was born in Glasgow and was 
an assistant for a time at the Mitchell Library. From 1911 to 1913 he was senior 
cataloguer at the Fisher Library, University of Sydney, New South Wales, and in 
1913 took up his present appointment at Auckland. During his administration the 
Auckland Public Library has gone ahead to an extraordinary degree, and the 
organization has been brought to a high pitch of efficiency. Mr. Barr combines with 
his duties as Librarian the position of Director of the Museum and Art Gallery. He 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary in the joint position. He is the 
author of The City of Auckland, Ports of Auckland, and editor of The Municipal 
and Official Handbook of Auckland. Like Mr. Norrie and Dr. Scholefield, he is one 
of the pillars of the New Zealand Library Association and is the only New Zealand 
Librarian who-has been honoured with its Life Membership. Further particulars of 
Mr. Barr’s career appear in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, N.S., Vol. IL., p. 25 
and p. 70. 


Mr. Ernest J. Beil is an English Librarian whose Library career began at the 
Surrey Public Library and Hammersmith Public Library. From 1903 to 1911 he 
was senior assistant at Fullham. He took up his present appointment in 1913, the 
same year in which Mr. Barr went to Auckland. He has been a Fellow of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians since 1914. The journal of the New Zeaiand 
Library Association was founded and for a time run single handed by himself, and 
indeed it was only in 1934 when he declined to be nominated again for the Secretary- 
ship of the New Zealand Library Association on the score that the Secretaryship 
should be in Wellington that he relinquished the control of this official organ. A 
past President of the Association, Mr. Bell’s career has been inseparably bound up 
with its operations for the good of New Zealand libraries and librarians. 


Mr. Joseph Norrie was born in Aberdeen, educated in Scotland, New York and 
at the London School of Economics. His library career started early in the Public 
Library of Aberdeen, whence he took up an appointment as Deputy Librarian at 
Walthamstow. He was successively Librarian of the Kingston, Bridgeton and 
Stirling’s Libraries at Glasgow, and came out to New Zealand after the War. He 
was appointed Librarian to the Leys Institute, Auckland, and in 1928 to the Welling- 
ton Public Libraries; practically the whole of his life, excluding the War period 
during which he served in France, having been engaged in library work. In 1928 he 
assumed the charge of the Wellington Public Libraries and during his time of office 
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it is not too much to claim that the service has 
doubled in scope. The new Central Library 
building which is at the moment being com- 
pleted and which will be occupied from about 
the middle of February is a tangible evidence 
of Mr. Norrie’s knowledge of the requirements 
of a library building as translated into terms of 
building materials by New Zealand architects, 
and a monument to the faith of the citizens in 
the public library movement as administered in 
Wellington. Since 1934 Mr. Norrie has occup- 
ied the position of Secretary of the New Zea- 
land Library Association, a body incorporated 
during the current session of Parliament, but 
which, as an unincorporated society, had come 
to occupy during his Secretaryship much the 
same position as the Library Association, 
London, does in Great Britain. 


Dr. G. H. Scholefield, O.B.E., the last of the 
four New Zealand Fellows, has been Chief Lib- 
rarian of the General Assembly Library, Wel- 
lington, since 1926. Born in New Zealand, Dr. 
Scholefield has had a distinguished academic 
career, winning the Victoria University College 
Bowen Prize and the Macmillan Brown Prize, 
and having had experience on numerous New 
Zealand daily newspapers. His doctorate is in 
Science of the University of London, and he 
holds the O.B.E. and Fellowship of the Royal 


BRANCH 


AUCKLAND. 


The members of the Auckland Branch have 
recently been fortunate in that the speakers at 
the last two meetings of the Branch have made 
possible direct comparison with English and 
New Zealand country library development. 

At the August oe Miss M. J. Powell, 
O.B.E., M.A., A.L.A,, is in charge of the 
Surrey County Library Service, England, and 
has been paying a brief visit to New Zealand, 
gave an to the members on the develop- 
ment of the work since its inception some fifteen 
years ago. As Miss Powell was appointed to 
the position of Librarian at the commencement 
of the service, she was able to trace very fully, 
the establishment and gradual ing up of 
the library system until the whole of the County 
of Surrey has been covered by a network of 
libraries and Miss Powell also dealt 
with the system of a work of volunteer 
groups, the permanent and of the Bureaux 
through which exchanges are made with other 
county library systems. Some interesting facts 





Historical Society. During the War, Dr. 
Scholefield was with the Grand Fleet in 1914 
as first correspondent, and was also on the 
Western and Italian fronts. He is an Hon. 
Lieutenant in the R.N.V.R. His publications 
are extensive and include New Zealand in 
Evolution, New Zealand (volume in the Inter- 
nal Information series), The Pacific, and Cap- 
tain William Hobson. He is the founder 
editor of Who’s Who in New Zealand, and has 
in preparation for publication during the Cen- 
tennial a Dictionary of New Zealand National 
Biography. Dr. Scholefield has twice held the 
office of President of the P.E.N., N.Z. Centre, 
and has been a prominent figure in the de- 
liberations of the Council of the New Zealand 
Library Association. 


Four distinguished Australian librarians, Mr. 
Kenneth Binns, the Commonwealth Librarian, 
Canberra; Mr. W. H. Ifould, Principal Libra- 
rian of the Public Library of New South Wales, 
whose name has often figured in these columns; 
Mr. A. E. McMicken, Librarian of the Prahran 
Public Library, Victoria, and Mr. E. R. Pitt, 
Chief Librarian and Secretary of the Public 
Library, Museum and National Art Gallery of 
Victoria, and co-editor of the Munn-Pitt Report 
on Australian Libraries, have also been honour- 
ed in the same way. To them also we extend 
our warmest congratulations. 


NOTES 
were given by Miss Powell relative to the 
method of book and the supply of books 


for which an abnormal demand is created. Her 
address seemed to cover every phase of this 
type of library service in England. 


Some three weeks afterwards, Mr. G. W. 
Mitchell, Field Librarian of the New Zealand 
Country Library Service, gave an address in 
which he outlined the developments that have 
taken place through the Country Library Ser- 
vice, in the supply of books to small towns and 
districts in New Zealand. His remarks gave a 
clear indication of the immense amount of work 
involved in the regular supply of books, mainly 
brought about by the large scattered areas that 
have to be covered by each travelling book van. 


Problems of finance, selection of and 
propaganda necessary to arouse interest in the 
project in various districts were some of the 
subjects dealt with by Mr. Mitchell, and the 
already achieved, as mentioned by him, 
clearly indicate that the New Zealand Country 
Library Service has long since passed the ex- 
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perimental stage and can now be accepted as 
a definite part of this necessary social service 
in New Zealand. 


CANTERBURY. 


The September meeting of the Canterbury 
Branch took the form of general discussion, 
first upon various reports from headquarters, 
and secondly upon the policy and programme 
of the Branch i 1940. It has been felt that, 
owing to the unique library situation in Christ- 
church, the Branch has been forced to combine 
two contradictory functions, and is in danger 
of fulfilling neither of them well. On the one 
hand it serves to link the voluntary workers of 
the many independent suburban libraries of 
Christchurch, but cannot do this well, partly 
because its scope must be wider, both geograph- 
ically and in subject matter; on the other hand 
it should assist the smaller number of full-time 
“professional” librarians. It was therefore de- 
cided to try out for 1940 a deliberate division 
of activities, recognising this conflict. There 
will probably be about four open general meet- 
ings, of interest to all connected with library 
work, especially in the Christchurch district, 
held preferably at different suburban libraries. 
And there will be an instructional course, 

rimarily for the professional library workers 
ut open to all, held probably weekly from 
September to November. Suggestions for im- 
provement of the constitution, and for branch 
activities, have also been invited. 

It was decided further to invite co-operation 
in compiling a union black-list of unsatisfactory 
borrowers, who at present tend to go from one 
library to another. 

The October meeting will be held at the 
Rangiora Public Library on Monday evening, 
16th October. 


OTAGO. 


One of Otago’s most successful meetings to 
date was held on August 8th in the New Zea- 
land Educational Institute Rooms, Dunedin. 
Forty people came to hear the symposium of 
six speakers on the subject “The library in 
education.” 

The opening speaker was Mr. Elliot, of For- 
bury School. Mr. Elliot began by pointing out 
the necessity for a good ee eae 
school. Changes in educational method had 
resulted in the abandonment of the old drill 
book. It was being replaced by the encourage- 
ment of the child’s creative impulses and thirst 
for knowledge. Books and periodicals were call- 
ed upon to provide that wider outlook which 


alone is able to counteract the peril arising 
from the wrong use of text-books—the peril of 
dogmatism. By personal investigation of the 
problems that face him the child learns to read, 
observe, experiment and then present his re- 
sults to the class. 

Books and periodicals, Mr. Elliot proceeded, 
needed organization and arrangement if they 
were to be made accessible to all. A separate 
room and proper equipment in the way of 
shelving and seating accommodation were the 
first essentials. For a school of 300-500 pupils 
a library of 1,000-1,500 books was suggested. 
In addition to books and magazines there 
should be clippings, pamphlets, pictures, maps, 
museum material, gramophone records, hobby 
material, film strips and slides. 


Cataloguing and Classification.—Two things 
were necessary to make all this material readily 
available: (1) Classification, that is orderly 
arrangement according to a definite scheme, 
and (2) Cataloguing or card indexing. 

Both the catalogue and the classification 
system should be understood by the children. 
Once they had grasped the use of such essen- 
tials the library became an exciting place 
where they set out on voyages of discovery over 
the interesting and seas of knowledge. 

Miss Macalister, adviser to infant and kinder- 
garten departments, followed with a lively dis- 
cussion of the library from the point of view of 
the infant department. Particular emphasis had 
here to be placed on the book itself, its appear- 
ance, size, colour, typography and illustrations. 
Ninety per cent. of boys, said Miss Macalister, 
preferred books to be red. The amount of text 
should be relatively small. Illustrations were 
the important factor. Some excellent period- 
icals for young children were now published 
and were greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Anderson, School Liaison Officer at the 
Otago Museum, spoke next on the correlation 
of museum and library. The museum was a 
visual reference library, but interests developed 
in the museum needed to be followed up, and 
that was where the public library came into the 
picture. The ideal would be to have museum 
and library together in a kind of civic centre, 
as was the practice in some progressive com- 
munities. 

Secondary Schools.—Miss B Librarian 
at St. Hilda’s College, predine secondary 
school aspect. She was unable to attend her- 
self, on account of illness, and her pa was 
read by the chairman. The difference een 
primary and secondary school libraries, she 
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observed, lay in the books. There was a special 
literature for adolescents, of “books to grow 
on.” The school library, Miss Bragg argued, 
should be centralized. Class room libraries 
were a curse to all concerned. They discour- 
aged collective effort and encouraged selfish 
individualism. 

Mr. Harris, Otago University Librarian, 
dwelt on the importance of students learning 
how to use libraries before they entered the 
university. Referring to an analogy of Mr. 
Elliot of the child’s use of the library as a 
voyage of discovery on interesting and charted 
seas, he observed that the university library 
resembled the open ocean. Much of it was un- 
charted. It was essential, for instance, that 
students should have learned to distinguish be- 
tween books. The essential distinction lay in 
the authorship, in the person or institution res- 
ponsible for their views. 

The text-book method tended to obscure this 
distinction. One book was sufficient. It be- 
came the authority. It was significant that 
many school books were published without the 
name of any author. The only alternative to 
the many text-book system was the use of many 
books, the correlation of libraries and teaching, 
and the necessary training of all children in the 
use of books and libraries. 

There was a tendency to be defeatist about 
our libraries, to think, for instance, that real 
research was possible only overseas where such 
libraries as the British Museum were available. 
To-day at any rate the last justifications for 
such an attitude were being swept away. The 
development of microfilm made it a simple and 
inexpensive matter for us to draw on the full 
resources of the greatest overseas libraries. 

The Symposium was rounded off by Miss D. 
Neal, Children’s Librarian, Dunedin Public 
Library, who took as her subject “After school 
and university—what?” “The old reading as a 
means of escape from life is i public 
library no longer aims at being a communi 
ivory tower. It is a distributing point for know- 
ledge, offering the modern man an opportunity 
to make himself well informed about world 
in which he lives, offering him armour against 
propaganda and food for his own thought 
rather than ready-made ideas.” 





The meeting on September 6th, which also 
took the form of a symposium, was on the sub- 
ject “Aspects of the Novel.” 

Miss Betty Randle:—“Second Rate Writers 
are Dangerous,” illustrated her talk from the 





work of Miss Dorothy Sayers, Mrs. Naomi 
Mitchison and Rosamond Lehmann, whose pre- 
tentious style of writing had led to their being 
taken seriously as honest writers, when in point 
of fact their work was false. It was false in that 
it repudiated literary standards, and false in 
that it drew life dishonestly. 

Miss Phyllis Cameron:—“Certain Honest 
Men and Women.” In contrast, Miss Cameron 
discussed the work of E. M. Forster and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, whose subtler approach to life, 
and finer writing, made them outstanding 
novelists to-day. Passage to India was im- 
= sociologically. It was important, too, 

ause of its technique. An Englishman had 
shown other Englishmen India, as Indians see 
it. Virginia Woolf was comparable to Jane 
Austen—her world was limited but within these 
limits, perfectly drawn. 

Miss Mary Hussey:—“Standards”. Miss 
Hussey pointed out the work which Scrutiny 
was doing, as the only periodical at present ex- 
isting in England, which examined books from 
the purely literary angle. Good reviewing was 
done by the New Statesman, but the ap- 
proach was sociological and political rather 
than literary. No author could write in a 
vacuum. It was essential that a critical and 
sensitive audience should exist for an author’s 
work, in order that he might develop. A declin- 
ing standard of public awareness and sensitivity 
meant a decline in a writer’s awareness and 
sensitivity. Men and women had a responsibil- 
ity to build up in themselves standards of 
criticism, by a familiarity with great novels of 
pot against which contemporary work 

be seen in perspective and evaluated. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the speakers, 
Mr. Harris said he hoped that further meetings 
of this kind could be held—they had a clarify- 
ing effect on both audience and speaker. He 
heartily congratulated all three speakers. 


WELLINGTON. 


At the last meeting of the Branch the speaker 
was Mr. Max Riske, M.A., who spoke on “The 
Library from the Other Side of the Counter.” 
Mr. Riske gave a carefully worked out outline 
of the ideal library, which, in order not to of- 
fend anyone present, he imagined to be erected 
in Utopia. 

“The first essential,” he said, “is a building, 
which should be architecturally pleasing and 
attractive; the building must make people enter 
it, and to do so it be more attractive 


than the average home, both from the point of 
view of its architectural style and the degree of 
comfort provided within.” Mr. Riske was a 
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strong advocate of decentralization and spec- 
ialization, stating, “In the building there should 
be roominess, but also rooms—‘cabinets,’ they 
are called elsewhere—where all the books nec- 
essary to a certain study are collected together. 
For example, there should be a New Zealand 
room, art room, technical room, etc. In addi- 
tion provision should be made for meetings of 
cultural societies, so that the library would be- 
come the centre of directed, motivated adult 
education.” 

The books which are to be put into the 
building must be readily accessible to the users 
of the library; the layout must be studied as the 
problem has been in industry. Mr. Riske ad- 
mitted that it was both physically impossible 
and unnecessary to purchase all of the 17,000 
titles which are issued each year, but affirmed 
that the books purchased should be representa- 
tive, advocating the formation of advisory com- 


mittees to ensure that the best books on each 
subject were provided. He stated that the 
function of the library was to supply the needs 
of the citizens, as contrasted with their wants. 

Of course, Mr. Riske said, his library would 
be free. This Utopian library would be owned 
by all the citizens and its provision and main- 
tenance should be provided for from the pooled 
resources of the city. 


At a business meeting held before the ad- 
dress, the report of the constitutional sub-com- 
mittee was read, and it was decided to send the 
following remit to Conference: “That election 
for office be conducted by postal ballot one 
month before Conference; nominations to be 
received by the Secretary by November 30, and 
to be published in the December issue of NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES; only members finan- 
cial at the date of closing of nominations to be 
entitled to vote.” 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION. 
By H. C. D. Somerset, M.A., Community Centre for Further Education, Feilding. 


In the shadow of next year’s centennial lurks 
the silver jubilee of adult education in New 
Zealand. It was in the winter of 1915 that the 
Workers’ Educational Association was inaugur- 
ated here. The time was propitious. War was 
shaki le’s belief in the status quo as 
an ~ ou since the prosperity of the 
nineties had set the compass for the liberal 
millenium. It was brought home to the men- 
tally alert that change was the only certainty, 
that learning was ‘a lifetime job and that man 
is never too old to learn. To the ranks of tutors 
came in the early post-war years a number of 
ex-soldier students who had had an opportunity 
for study in the universities of England. Prob- 
lems of reconstruction were in the air: they 
brought much enthusiasm for the social studies. 

But the path of this new learning was any- 
thing but easy. People were suspicious of it. 
Workers suspected it of being a subtle form of 
exploitation; employers scented a flavour dan- 
gerously revolutionary. The movement has 
held its own, however, and after twenty-five 
years of experiment and beggary, it has at least 
established the need for non-vocational adult 
education in a way that will hardly be shaken. 

For there has been much experiment. The 
ideal of the English W.E.A., (a working-man’s 
movement pm oe to the towns) was and is 
the tutorial class—i.e., a group of students 
studying with the aid of a tutor-expert. The 
tutorial class is still the ideal of the W.E.A. in 
New Zealand, but funds have always been lack- 


ing for the provision of an army of tutors to 
cover all our scattered population. Out of 
limitations both financial and geographical, ex- 

rimental methods of reaching people have 

n tried, some of them peculiar to New Zea- 
land, all of them wider than the constitution of 
the W.E.A. In this category may be mentioned 
the Box Scheme by means of which a single 
full-time tutor has kept a hundred scattered 
groups supplied with the pabulum of self-cul- 
ture, the Association for Country Education 
with its varied ways of widening the outlook of 
rural women, and the Correspondence-Discus- 
sion-Courses of the W.E.A. Add to these the 
educational efforts of the British Drama League, 
Women’s Organisations, Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
etc., and it will be seen that there has been 
considerable development of an exploratory and 
experimental character. The Government has 
recognised this fact in the setting up of the 
Council of Adult Education with the object of 
bringing some unity into a diversity of effort. 

So much for organisation. When it comes 
to methods of adult | ing, however, the story 
is very different. In this Reid there has been 
little experiment. Far from grappling with 
method and profiting by the new psycho of 
learning, the whole system has retained an un- 
holy faith in the efficacy of the mediaeval 
method of lecturi: A tutorial course, for 
instance, consists of twenty-four lectures, each 
followed by discussion. In practice discussion 
is too often weak, irrelevant and altogether a 
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waste of time, simply because the students are 
hearing the matter of the lecture for the first 
time; they have not prepared themselves for 
co-operation with the tutor. And they are un- 
prepared because no great emphasis has been 
put upon the need for reading. 

Not that the lecture as a method of education 
is entirely bad; it is bad only when it becomes 
the sole method. A skilful lecturer gives few 
facts but raises many problems; he removes the 
debris of loose thinking and without over- 
simplification reveals clear-cut issues; he helps 
his students to unite the stray ends of thought, 
but never gives the impression that his lecture 
is a substitute for thinking; he stirs the imagin- 
ation and whets the appetite for quiet study 
and active experiment. This type of lecture is 
the living word of Bishop Grudntzig, the 
founder of the Danish Folk Schools. But the 
living word is only an introduction to the writ- 
ten word. 

Unfortunately the grant for adult education 
has been spent largely in paying tutors; no 
major portion of it was ever spent in 
The Munn-Barr report (1934) found that the 
four W.E.A. centres had libraries totalli 
some 10,000 books. It must be remembered, 
however, that these were the accumulations of 
twenty years’ buying, and that the number of 
enrolled students presumably drawing on these 
books was in the neighbourhood of 6,000. The 
report stated that only one centre had classified 
its library on the Dewey System, that no centre 
could afford a trained librarian and that there 
was very little co-operation between the W.E.A. 
and the public libraries. A quarter-century’s 
experience in adult education has shown that it 
is quite impossible for each group to maintain 
its own library. What is wanted is a flow of 
books, not a static collection. And behind the 
flow there must be the skilled direction of the 
trained librarian working in conjunction with 
the teacher of adults. The solution of the prob- 
lem can only be found in a national system of 
free libraries as outlined in the Munn-Barr 
report. 

The first real attempt to bring books to 

roups of adult students was made in Canter- 
fon in 1930, when, with the aid of a Carnegie 
grant and a government subsidy the book-truck 
of the Canterbury Adult Rural Scheme (the 
C.A.R. scheme) started on its rounds. For five 
years G. T. Alley drove his Parnassus on 
Wheels up and down the hinterland of Can- 
terbury. ear week he met hundreds of peo- 
Ce es Gee the bright new 

in the van. At the time I was i 

2 W.E.A. class in his orbit and know what a 
boon those books were. In 1935 the C.A.R. 


scheme became part of the Association for 
Country Education, and two years later it was 
absorbed in the Government Country Library 
Service which now maintains a book-truck in 
each island. The history of this service is in- 
teresting in that it grew out of the needs of 
adult education. 

While in America I was much impressed by 
the close contact maintained between public 
libraries and adult education. I went to the 
Seattle public library, for instance, at the be- 
ginning of a new session of the Studebaker 
forums. A room had been set apart in the 
library for books on the subject-matter of the 
various forums and two assistants were in 
charge. They had withdrawn from the ordin- 
ary shelves all the books that students would be 
likely to consult and had arranged them on 
display shelves. In the evening I attended one 
of the forums which happened to be the first 
of a series on Japan. A library assistant was 
there with a full range of relevant books. Dur- 
ing the course of the lecture reading guides 
were distributed and afterwards fully half the 
audience took books away. Of course the books 
could be exchanged at the (free) city library at 
any time. 

Another picture comes to mind. In 1936 I 
attended the W.E.A. Summer School at Ox- 
ford, England. Here was the tutorial method at 
its best for there was a tutor to every three 
students. The whole time was spent in study, 
in elucidating difficulties, and in discussion. 
But each ent had completed a three months’ 
reading course before coming to the school! 
The standard was very high: in economics and 
the social sciences generally it compared fav- 
ourable with university work in New Zealand. 

In the Folk Schools of Denmark the living 
word is still a feature of the work. I attended 
a number of these lectures and although I could 
not understand the language there was no mis- 
taking the effect on the students. But the real 
work is done in small study groups and in the 
library. At Askov, the largest of the Folk 
Schools, there is a library of 40,000 books and 
some hundreds of periodicals, and all day and 
every day it is filled with students at work. 

My observations of adult non-vocational 
education over a period of sixteen years have 
led me to believe that the whole problem is one 


of encouraging people to read—and of guiding 
them in the choice of books. are of 


value in so far as they lead people to study for 
themselves. The future of adult education in 
New Zealand is very definitely bound up with 
the development of a national system of free 
libraries, for in no other way can students have 


generous access to the means of study. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Postal Rates. 


Attention is drawn to the revised postal rates 
which have come into operation as from Octo- 
ber 1. Library exchanges are now $d. for each 


four ounces. 


Incorporation. 


The Hon. Mr. Fraser, Minister of Education, 
in the House of Representatives, took charge 
of the Bill to incorporate the Association. The 
Bill was passed through all its readings unalter- 
ed. It will be necessary at the coming Confer- 
ence to make certain alterations to the rules. 


Liaison Officer. 


Miss E. J. Carnell, F.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Morecambe and District Branches of the Lan- 
cashire Country Library, has been appointed 
Liaison Officer between the New Zealand 
Library Association and the Country Library 
Service. Miss Carnell has made a special study 
of county and rural library problems, and is 
the author of County Libraries: Retrospect and 
Forecast. She has been engaged in public 
library work for 16 years, and has taken part in 
all the usual administrative work carried on in 
municipal libraries, county library headquarters, 
and county branch libraries. Miss Carnell was 
chairman this year of the Lancashire County 
Library Staff Guild. She was one of the speak- 
ers at the Birmingham Summer School of 
Librarianship in August and also at a week-end 
school for county library assistants which was 
held in Derbyshire.in May. Miss Carnell was 
Assistant at the Exeter City Library, Assistant 
Librarian of the Gloucestershire County Lib- 
rary, and Librarian-in-Charge of Bognor Regis 
Branch of the West Sussex County Libraries, 
before taking up her appointment with the Lan- 
cashire County Library in 1935. She has had 
experience of library planning and equipment, 
committee work and extension work. Miss Car- 
nell is to take up her duties in New Zealand as 
soon as can conveniently be arranged under 
the circumstances. 


Canterbury Public Library. 

Mr. Ernest J. Bell, Librarian of the Canter- 
bury Public Library, notes that the Library has 
recently celebrated its 80th birthday. A short 
history of the Library is given in the September 
issue of the Canterbury Public Library Journal. 


Staff Changes. 


Miss Isobel Doig is leaving the staff of the 
Canterbury Public Library to be married. 


Mr. R. Hamilton Parker has resigned from 
the staff of the Otago University Library, and 
Miss N. Gordon has returned from Australia 
owing to the international situation. 


Dunedin Public Library. 


An innovation in the function of public 
libraries in New Zealand was instituted on 
September 20th, when a collection of rental 
pictures, prints of old masters and contempor- 
ary artists, was opened at the Dunedin Public 
Library by His Worship the Mayor, Mr. A. H. 
Allen. 

The collection comprises 37 large prints and 
51 small prints, all framed and ready for 
hanging. 

The selection is a very wide one, and has 
been carefully made by the committee, consist- 
ing of Mrs. John McIndoe, senior, Dr. W. H. 
Borrie, Messrs. Gordon Tovey and A. G. W. 
Dunningham, (City Librarian). 

In opening the exhibition, the Director of the 
Art School, Mr. Tovey, thanked the library 
committee for the unique cultural activity it had 
started in Dunedin. The value of such a col- 
lection was obvious. It brought into people’s 
homes excellent reproductions of acknowledged 
artists, irrespective of the nationality or periods, 
its greatest value being that it would give the 
younger members of the community a greater 
opportunity for study of art. The children 
could not be educated merely by talking about 
art. The collection would also be of consider- 
able assistance to school teachers, and, quite 
apart from the deeper meanings of art, the 
pictures would have a purely decorative aspect. 
He hoped the collection would be used in its 
fullest extent, as it would give a different and 
fuller outlook on art than children have to-day. 


“Making New Zealand.” 


As the Centennial approaches more and more 
people are reviving their interest in New Zea- 
land history. The Government is fully aware 
of the opportunity this provides for new and 
authoritative information about how this coun- 
try was made, and it is publishing a series of 
thirty Pictorial Surveys that will recapture the 
past through its own numerous pictures. Noth- 
ing quite like them has ever been published in 
New Zealand. They have an imaginative qual- 
ity all too often lacking in official histories. For 
these pages of pictures and the short popular 
texts that they explain are neither ponderous 
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nor intimidating. They reveal with a new intim- 
acy every phase of daily life in these islands 
from the time of the earliest white contacts 
down to the present day. Such themes as 
Navigators ye Explorers, Gold and The Maori 
are historical, but many of these attractive pub- 
lications treat subjects like Power, Refriger- 
ation and various Gecachen of sport with an 
emphasis essentially modern. Altogether the 
Making New Zealand series will be one of the 
most important Centennial projects and one of 
the most permanent. 


“The Junior Bookshelf.” 


The Junior Bookshelf, England’s only mag- 
azine devoted entirely to children’s books and 
authors, is opening a special trial subscription 
of 4s. 6d. (sterling) for one year. The Book- 
shelf is a pioneer venture and well worth sup- 
porting. Its reviews of new junior books are 
ably and critically written; its articles discuss 
trends in children’s librarianship and book pro- 
duction. 

The Bookshelf is published at 17 Sherbourne 
Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham 27, England. 


Mr. Francis L. Beil. 


Mr. Francis L. Bell has been appointed City 
Librarian of the Sydney Public Library to suc- 
ceed Mr. C. H. Bertie, who retired recently 
after having held the position for 30 years. Two 
years ago Mr. Bell made a world survey of 
public libraries at the invitation of the Carnegie 
Co: ation of New York, and many New 
Zealand librarians are familiar with the report 
which he published on his return. 


Interloan. 


The Wairarapa College library, of between 
five and six thousand books, of which over half 
are non-fiction, has signified its adherence to 
the interloan scheme. 


Hon. Solicitor. 


Mr. J. R. Marshall, Hon. Solicitor, has 
written to the Hon. Secretary from Hamburg. 
Mr. Marshall had visited the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester, and had been impressed 
with the collection of incunabula. 


New South Wales. 

Mr. Ifould has sent over a copy of the syl- 
labus of the Library School and a list of refer- 
ence books for study, used in connection with 
the course. Particulars are available to any 


St. Albans Public Library. 


We have received a copy of the Balance 
Sheet of the St. Albans Public Library, which 
shows a very satisfactory position. 


Country Library Service. 


The first annual report of the Country Lib- 
rary Service was recently presented. Members 
are familiar to some extent with the work which 
has been done by the Service since its inception 
on the 30th May, 1938. Service by means of 
book vans and otherwise has been given to 
municipal public libraries in places with a 
population of below 2,500 situated more 
than ten miles from the public library in 
any of the four main centres. This ser- 
vice has consisted of free loans of stock, 
15 books per hundred of population, the stock 
changing every four months, and the library 
authority agreeing to make the library free to 
residents of the Borough or Town District, to 
maintain a reasonable standard of library ser- 
vice, and to establish as opportunity permits 
satisfactory free service for younger borrowers. 
A second service applies to public libraries 
situated outside a Borough or Town district, 
which are supplied with books at the rate of £4 
for fifty initial loan stock, provided that mem- 
bership is open to the whole of the community.. 
A service also exists for groups of readers in 
isolated parts of the country and another for 
individuals. Mr. G. T. Alley, the officer in 
charge, took less than six months to get his 
books and equipment in order and to pave the 
way for field work; and by the end of the year, 
with the assistance of an enthusiastic and ener- 
getic staff, to whom he pays full tribute, the 
service was in regular operation throughout 
the country. Mr. Alley’s first annual report 
signalizes the end of a year which has been 
both spectacular and thoroughly sound. 


Alexander Turnbull Library. 


Mr. A. G. Bagnall, M.A., A.L.A., has been 
appointed Assistant Librarian of the Alexander 
Turnbull Library. Mr. Bagnall has been second 
in command for some time, but the position of 
Assistant Librarian has only now been officially 
named and recognized. 


Hotel Accommodation. 


The tariff at the Grand Hotel will be 25/- per 
day during the time of the Conference, and the 
tariff at Sayes Court Private Hotel will be 17/6 
and £1 per day. The Gresham Hotel is booked 


out. 
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REVIEWS. 


ANNOUNCED. 


“THE STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES” — FIFTH SUPPLE- 
MENT. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 
Service basis. A new revised edition of 
“The Standard Catalog for Public Libra- 
ries” will be published in 1940. 

“MANUAL OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION FOR SMALL 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES,” 
by Margaret Fullerton Johnson. Third 


edition revised, rewritten and added to by 
Dorothy E. Cook. H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York. 80 pp. 90 cents. 


“RADIO CENSORSHIP,” by Professor H. B. 
Summers. H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 
$1.25. 


“A REFERENCE INDEX TO TWELVE 
THOUSAND SPANISH AMERICAN 
AUTHORS.” H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York. 150 pages. $4.50. 


BOOK SELECTION FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
By Miss K. E. Harvey, Wellington Public Libraries, 


I.—PRINCIPLES. 


In an efficiently organized school, all activ- 
ities centre round the school library. It is there- 
fore necessary that books should be selected 
under the following headings:— 


(1) Quick Reference Books. 
(2) Factual Books. 
(3) Books for pleasurable reading. 


Where the public library and the school co- 
operate, the quick reference and factual books 
are bought by, and remain the permanent col- 
lection of, the school; the public library then 
supplies books for pleasurable reading. 

It is hard to distinguish where the quick 
reference and factual collection ends and the 
pleasurable reading section begins. However, 
quick reference collections include dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, annual publications, atlases, 
handbooks, and documents. These seldom, if 
ever, circulate. They vary from a one-shelf 
collection to spacious libraries which have a 
separate reference alcove. 


(1) Quick Reference Books. 

Reference books are nearly always expen- 
sive. The — is-—Can the local public 
a supply the occasional enquirer with this 

2 Awl for expensive books are 
yall pamphlets and periodicals, which 
may be obtained at little or no cost. Other 
questions are:— 

(a) Is the book for the teacher’s use, or the 
pupil’s use, or both? 

(6) Is it a book that will prove worthy and 
useful even if at a considerable cost? 

Beware of agents trying to persuade the 


teacher, parent, or librarian, to buy a set of 


encyclopedias. Beware of books which are too 
highly technical and scholarly, and which are 


not designed for school use. 


(a) Dictionaries are the first consideration. 
Webster's or the Shorter Oxford should 
be obtained if possible. Foreign diction- 
aries are necessary for every language 
subject in the curriculum. 

(6) Encyclopedias. Beware of salesmen: 
contact the Library Association or the 
Public Library. The World Book and 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia are 
recommended for primary schools. 
These are very expensive, as is the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. Special encyclo- 
pedias need not be bought unless much 
money is to spare. Annuals, Almanacs, 
Government Reports, and Year Books 
are inexpensive and easily obtainable. 
Atlases and gazetteers change rapidly: 
but text-books and encyclopedias often 
contain maps. The demand for up-to- 
date material may be supplied from Year 
Books, almanacs, map supplements, and 
from such periodicals as the National 
Geographic Magazine, and Pictorial 
Education. 

(c) Historical Reference Books, Date books, 
outlines of history, and historical en- 
cyclopedias have a definite place in a 
large school library, yet a small library 
can get much from an up-to-date general 
encyclopedia. 


(2) Factual Books. 


These books comprise the necessary tools for 
carrying on class-room work. The following 
principles may be helpful:— 
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(a) Is it within the interest range of the 
pupils? 

(6) Is the style easily understood? 

(c) Does it duplicate material already on 
hand? 


(d) How does it compare with others on the 
same subject? 

(e) Is it recent enough? 

(f) Which edition will give the best service 
for the money? 

(g) If fiction, does it give a fair cross-section 
of society, or is it merely a distorted 
fragment? 

(h) Does it lead to wider fields of reading 
interests? 

(i) If controversial, is it fair? 

(j) Has it helpful illustrations? 

(k) Is it interesting in appearance? 


(3) Books for Pleasurable Reading. 

A browsing corner is often provided for 
these. The principles mentioned above will 
again apply, (g), (h), and (k) being particul- 
arly applicable. 


Il.—BUDGETING. 


The school librarian should definitely know 
the amount of money available for book buying 
at the beginning of each year. The funds should 
be allotted so that provision is made for re- 
placements, duplicates, new books, periodicals, 
binding and repairing, and equipment. The 
percentage spent on these items will vary with 
each school and will be governed by the exist- 
ing stock. A certain amount should be set aside 
as a contingent fund. 


I1l.—AIDS TO SELECTION. 
(1) Selection Committee. 


Selection in the hands of a library committee 
obtains the best results. The committee should 
include the Principal, the Librarian, the Head 
of the English and other departments. Wher- 
ever ible, expert opinion should be ob- 
tained. 


(2) Book Lists. 

Full use should be made of authoritative lists, 
even by a selection committee. Books for Youth 
(English), H. W. Wilson High School and 
Children’s Catalogues (American), will be 
found the most generally useful. Two publica- 
tions of the American Library Association, 
1,000 Books for the High School Library (Fos- 
ter) and Graded List of Books for Children 
(Best), could supplement these. These lists 
may be kept up to date with the Wilson Bulle- 
tin, the Booklist (A.L.A.), and Subscription 
Books Bulletin (A.L.A.). In addition there are 
special lists such as that drawn up by the 
American Council of Teachers of English, and 
others that appear from time to time in our 
local education journals. 


(3) Suggestions File. 

A card-index file of titles suggested by teach- 
ers, pupils, and experts, or gleaned from vari- 
ous k lists an pans dae according to the 
library classification will be found invaluable, 
especially when a well-wisher offers to buy a 
book for the library. It should be carefully 
checked from the shelf-list, and as the books 
are ordered the cards should be transferred to 
another file. 


THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN TIME OF WAR OR 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY. 


(The following is the substance of part of a talk given to the staff of the Country 
Library Service, and incorporates points that arose afterwards in discussion.) 


By N. H. Buchanan, LL.B., Country Library Service. 


A paper was read before the Conference of 
the Library Association, London, in June, 1939, 
by Mr. James D. Stewart, giving an interesting 
outline of the ways in which library service 
might have to adapt itself to war conditions. He 
began by deploring the fact that very few pre- 
parations had been made for planning library 
service in the war, of whose approach he 
seemed quite confident. 

Mr. Stewart made a useful analysis of the 
problem into heads. Two of these concern us 


particularly in New Zealand: “(1) The value 
of the library service, or certain portions of 
it, to the public welfare; (2) Probable changes 
in population owing to the operation of evacua- 
tion or reception schemes. 


I.—Value of library service in time of war. 
(a) Information. There is no doubt that in- 
formation is of special value in war time. Many 
people performing strange tasks will be in con- 
stant need of help. Technical aspects of A.R.P. 
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spring to mind, and protection against gas at- 
tacks. This is not likely in New Zealand, as far 
as we know, but there will be a special demand 
for scientists, engineers, and those preparing for 
first-aid work, for information on problems 
which will be created. Military authorities will 

bably undertake the supply of technical 
— to training camps, but if large expedi- 
tionary forces are to be sent away, there will be 
a large number of camps, and librarians may 
be called in to organise and administer collec- 
tions of military literature. Besides these special 
demands, there will be the desire of intelligent 
readers for information on the causes and con- 
duct of the war. Periodical literature will be 
especially useful for this. 

(6) Recreation. The importance of books 
as a means of recreation is perhaps greater in 
war than in peace. The reading of books will 
help the community to retain its sanity and 
balance, and resist the demoralising effects of 
war hysteria. In a time of community strain, 
there is likely to be a greater demand for re- 
creational literature. This tendency will be in- 
creased by any degree of community disorgan- 
isation, especially if unemployment, though 
only temporary, is the result. 

Here Mr. Stewart lays down the first clause 
in an outline policy. 

“That an adequate library service, consisting 
of at least the provision of books for home- 
reading and facilities for the reference use of 
books, be maintained wherever possible during 
times of national emergency or war.” 


II.—Changes in population. 


In New Zealand changes in population are 
not likely to be so great as to require the mov- 


ing of stocks or staffs from evacuated areas to 
reception areas, but there is one aspect which 
must be noticed, and that is the provision of 
reading matter for training camps. With the 
establishment of camps at such places as Titahi 
Bay, where recruits will be kept for periods of 
several months, the demand for books will be 
acute. Yet it is not a case, as in the evacuation 
of children, of one type of demand being 
geographically moved. All types of adult de- 
mand will have to be catered for, though recre- 
ational reading will no doubt predominate, even 
to a greater extent than it does in peace time. 
As far as non-fiction is concerned, however. 
there is the unknown quantity of censorship. 


Here the help of the Country Library Service 
might be enlisted. Camps could form their own 
libraries, and join the Service; books to be pro- 
vided partly by the Service per van, and partly 
perhaps by the public library of the nearest 
city, while an appeal for gifts of books to a 
central organisation, such as the Country 
Library Service or the Y.M.C.A., would pro- 
bably bring a good response. Books could be 
interchanged at intervals between different 
camps in the same district. The main difficulty 
in the scheme would probably lie in the estab- 
lishment of suitable organisations at the camps. 
in provision for housing the books and in ar- 
ranging their issue on a sound basis. Would 
the Y.M.C.A. be a suitable institution to ad- 
minister library service? 


A conference of public librarians might be 
called to plan, in advance, methods of meeting 
possible red demands. They could discuss 
especially ways in which the “book power” of 
our larger libraries could be directed more 
economically. 


BOOK LIST 


No annotations - 


iven where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for lighter fiction by 


-known authors. fb gunn dawn xe pelied puta, 


GENERAL: 
Hood, P.—Ourselves and the press. Lane. 
7/6 1939 072 
Critical survey of the modern newspaper. 
SOCIOLOGY: 
Eaddy, P. A.—’Neath swaying spars, Whitcombe 


& Tombs. 4/6 (N.Z.) 1939 387 
History of trading scows in New Zealand 
waters. 

Harlow, haga —Character of British imperialism. 


Longm 1/6 1939 321.02 
Hart. B. B. H. ‘Liddell—Defence of Britain. Faber. 
12/6 1939 355 
Survey by a military expert. 
Jones, G. P.—Workers abroad. Nelson. 
2/- 1939 331.8 
Labour conditions in foreign countries. 


Lawford, S.—Sowing justice. Nicholson & Watson. 
5/- 1939 331.06 
History of the International Labour Office at 
Geneva. 
Lajos, Ivan.—Germany’s war chances. Gollancz. 
3/6 1939 335 
Argues that German economy cannot stand 
the strain of war. 
Lindsay, Jack & Rickword, E., comps.—Handbook 
of freedom. Lawrence & Wishart. 
6/- 1939 323 
Anthology of protests against oppression 
through the centuries. 
Scudder, E.—The Monroe doctrine and world 


peace. Nelson. 2/- 1939 327.73 
Historical background of American isolation- 
ism 
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Watson, J. A. F.—Meet the prisoner. J. Cape. 
8/6 1939 365 
A prison visitor’s impressions of prison life. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 
Boulenger, E. G—Keep an aquarium, Ward, Lock. 


2/- 1939 590.7 
Burr, Malcolm.—The insect legion. Nisbet. 
12/6 1939 595.7 


The different kinds of insects, their habits, 
and their relation to man. ; 
Levy, H.—Modern science. Hamilton. 
21/- 1939 500 


The social background of science. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: 
Corbishley, H., ed.—Building television receivers 
at home. Cassell. 2/6 1939 621.388 
Loomis, F, M.—Consulting room. Dent. 
8/6 1939 610 
Reminiscences and reflections of a specialist 
in women’s ailments. 
Tredrey, F. D.—Pilot’s summer. Duckworth. 
8/6 1939 629.13 
Diary of an Air Force officer. 
FINE ARTS: 


Hedges, S. G—Swimming complete. Methuen. 
8/6 1939 797.2 
a ime the night —_= your —. 
938 


Nicht ae er for i. 
G.—Scoring and arranging for the 
school Ley Pitman. 
2/6 1939 785 


LITERATURE: 


De la Mare, Walter.—Behold this dreamer. Faber. 
21/- 1939 808.8 
Anthology of the literature of dreams. 
Hamilton, Ian.—Falls the shadow. Griffen press 
Auckland). 5/- (N.Z.) 1939 822 
New Zealand play about the problems of peace 
and war. 
Priestley, J. B.—Johnson over Jordan. Heinemann. 
7/6 1939 822 
Modern morality play, in which the author has 


experimented in symbolic teclinique. 
TRAVEL: 

Abshagen, K.—Kings, lords and gentlemen. Heine- 
mann, 12/6 1939 914.2 
Survey of English life and character. 

Grieve, Hamilton—Sketches from Maoriland. 


Whitcombe & Tombs. 
6/6 (N.Z.) 1939 
Amusing experiences of two teachers from 
Canterbury in a Maori school in the far North 
Harrop, A. J.—My New Zealand. Jarrolds. 
7/6 1939 919.5 
Segal, Louis.—Conquest of the Arctic. Harrap. 
10/6 1939 919 
Survey of recent exploration, especially in the 
Russian Arctic. 
Sutherland, H. G.—Hebridean journey. Bles. 
10/6 1939 914.117 
Discursive and entertaining travel notes. 


BIOGRAPHY: 


Coombes, B. L.—These poor hands, Gollancz. 
7/6 1939 
Autobiography of an English miner. 


919.5 





Cresswell, W. D’Arcy.—Present without leave. 
Cassell, 7/6 1939 
Experiences of a New Zealand writer. 

Lickens, M.—One pair of hands. M. Joseph. 

10 ‘6 1939 


Adventures of a working girl. 


Finch, Edith.—Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 1840-1922. 


Cape 15/- 1939 
shee, A. C.—Anthony Eden. A _ biogrzphy. 
Washburn. $2.00 1939 


Van Passen, P.—Days of our years. Heinemann. 
12/6 1939 


Autobiog raphy of a Dutch- Amer ican Ie urnal- 
ist, latterly a foreign correspondent in Europe 
HISTORY: 

Chambers, Frank P.—The war behind the war. 
1914-1918. 18/- 1939 940.3 
\ history of the political and civilian fronts 
Faber. 

Featherstone, H. L.—A century of nationalism. 
Nelson. 2/- 1939 940.28 
The growth of nationalism in Europe since 
1815. 

Gibbon, J. M.—Canadian mosaic. Dent. 

21/- 1939 971 
History of Canada’s racial admixture. 

Price, G. W.—Year of reckoning. Cassell. 

10/6 1939 940.5 


Journalist’s account of events between Munich 
and the present war. 
Rose, W. J.—Poland. Penguin books. 


6d. 1939 943.8 
Wells, H. G.—The fate of homo sapiens. Secker 
& Warburg. 7/6 1939 909 
His present plight and future prospects. 
FICTION: 
Behaine, R.—The conquest of life. Allen & 
NE Sar: citar at praca Std 6 tis aka aA hns akc. 7/6 
Psychological study of young love. 


There are angels in Madrid. Hod- 
der & Es ccec cic atone nie ane sg 8/6 
Written round the life of Goya. 

Hodson, J. L.—Jonathan North. Gollancz. 8/6 
Adventures of a modern commercial 
buccaneer. 

Huxley, E.—Red strangers. Chatto & Windus 8/6 
Deals with the reactions of the nat 


of Kenya to the coming of the wl. 
man. 

Jameson, S.—Farewell, Night; welcome, Day. 
re ee Ce Oe ee 7/6 
Continues the story of the Hansyke 
family. 

Jennings, J.—Next to valour. H. Hamilton. 10/6 


Historical romance of the Ame 
neers. 

Rawlings, M. K.—Golden apples. Heinemann. 7/6 
Pleasing romance by the author of “The 
Yearling.” 

Steen, M.—Family ties. Collins, .......... 8/6 
The professional and matrimonial vag- 
aries of two publishers. 

Tiltman, M. H.—Quality Chase. Hodder & 
OE OO Se eee 8/6 
Lively story of the career of a typical 
“self-made” man in Birmingham. 

Turner, W. J.—The Duchess of Popacatapetl. 
ey nS ep eee 7/6 
Amusing medley of fiction, autobio- 
graphy, satire and fantasy. 


rican pio- 
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